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MEDITERRANEAN  AREA  HARVESTING 
LARGE  ALMOND  CROP 

Summary*    At  115,300  short  tons,  shelled  basis,  the  prospective  world  harvest 
of  almonds  this  year  will  approach  record  proportions.    Spain  expects  a 
record  crop  of  30,000  tons  and  Italy  looks  forward  to  a  bumper  crop  of  1j5,000 
tons.    Foreign  almond  imports  by  the  United  States  during  1956  were  insig- 
nificant*  The  volume  of  U*  S«  exports,  however,  was  record -high.  Prices 
for  shelled  almonds  declined  steadily  during  the  past  season  from  the  un- 
precedented high  levels  attained  a  year  ago. 

Production.    The  1957  world  almond  crop  forecast  of  115,300  short  tons, 
shelled  basis,  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  on  record.  Production 
of  1950  was  the  greatest.    Italy,  world's  largest  almond  producer,  looks 
forward  to  harvesting  a  bumper  crop  of  1*5,000  tons.    Half  of  this  production 
will  come  from  the  Island  of  Sicily.    While  something  short  of  a  record,  the 
1957  Italian  production  is  expected  to  be  15  percent  larger  than  the  1950-5U 
five-year  average  and  nearly  1;  times  that  of  last  season's  freeze -damaged  crop. 

The  previous  Spanish  forecast  for  a  record  harvest  of  30,000  short  tons 
remains  unchanged.    A  still  larger  crop  would  have  been  harvested  this  year 
had  it  not  been  for  infestation  by  a  small  spider  called  "aranuelo".  Many 
trees  were  damaged,  especially  in  some  districts  of  Alicante.    The  earlier 
prediction  for  the  1957  Portuguese  almond  harvest  has  been  increased  by  U00 
tons  to  6,200  tons. 

ALMONDS,  SHELLED i    Commercial  production  estimates  for 
selected  countries,  average  1950-5U,  annual  1953-56,  forecast  1957 
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1/  'Forecast  unavailable.  1950-5U  average  used  in  "Foreign  total. " 
y    Source:    Almond  Control  Board. 
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Stocks .    Mediterranean  almond-producing  countries  are  reported  to  have 
carried  over  approximately  3,000  tons  of  almonds,  shelled  basis,  from  the 
1956  crop.    Half  of  this  tonnage  was  represented  in  the  carryover  reported 
for  Spain. 

Prices.    Shelled  almond  prices  have  declined  steadily.    New  crop  Italian 
shelled  almonds  were  returning  as  much  as  $1.0li  per  pound  f.o.b.  Pari  in 
September  of  1956.    At  the  beginning  of  September  1957,  prices  for  old 
crop  Prima  Baris  had  reached  a  low  of  39»h  cents  per  pound.    New  crop 
Italian  almonds  were  quoted  between  U0.8  and  I4I.7  cents  per  pound  for 
ordinary  stock  in  early  September.    The  Spanish  Government's  new  crop 
minimum  export  price  for  unselected  Valencias  is  reported  by  the  trade 
as  38.6  cents  per  pound.    Earlier  reports  of  a  Spanish  Government  export 
subsidy  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  for  1957-crop  shelled  almonds  have  not  been 
substantiated. 

In  Iran,  top  quality  shelled  almonds  were  quoted  at  1*2.7  cents  per 
pound  in  early  August. 

U.  5.  imports.    During  the  10-month  period,  September  1956  through  June  1957, 
almond  imports  by  the  United  States  were  negligible.    Imports  have  been  low 
the  past  three  seasons  in  consequence  of  short  Ifediterranean  crops  and  high 
European  prices.    On  August  8  and  9,  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  held  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  determine  the  effects  of  foreign  imports  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  almond  program  under  federal  Marketing  Order  No.  9»    At  this 
writing,  the  Commission's  decision  is  scheduled  to  be  announced  shortly. 

ALMDNDS,  SHELLED,  UNBLANCHED:    U.  S.  imports  for  con- 
sumption, by  country  of  origin,  average  1950-5U, 
annual  1952-56,  year  beginning  September  1 
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1/   Ten  months,  September-June.    2/   Less  than  one -half  ton.    3/  Includes 
23  tons  from  Turkey  and  17  from  Iran,    k/  Turkey  only. 
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U.  S.  exports.    Shipments  of  shelled  U.  S.  almonds,  principally  to  European 
markets,  were  of  record  proportions  during  the  September  1956  through  June 
1957  period*    Shipments  during  this  period  more  than  doubled  the  total 
1955-56  shipments.    The  increase  was  due  to  short  European  supplies. 


ALMONDS,  SHELLED  AND  UNS  HELLED:    U.  S.  exports  by 
country  of  destination,  annual  1952-56,  year 
beginning  September  1 
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1/   Ten  months,  September- June.    2/    Includes  306  tons  to  Norway;  126  to 

Denmark  and  107  to  Japan.    3/    If  any,  included  in  "Others 
k/    Includes  70  tons  to  Sweden. 
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NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE  APPLE 

AND  PEAR  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SHARPLY 

Northern  Hemisphere  production  of  apples  and  pears  from  the 
1957  crop  is  sharply  reduced  from  1956,  largely  as  a  result  of 
adverse  weather  conditions  in  Western  Europe. 

Unseasonally  warm  weather  in  March  and  April  followed  by 
severe  frosts  in  May  caused  extensive  damage  to  apple  and  pear 
crops.    Major  fruit  producing  countries  affected  include  West 
Germany ,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Apples 

Total  European  dessert  apple  production  in  1957  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  only  about  165  million  bushels  as  compared  to  283 
million  in  1956.     North  American  production  shows  an  increase  of 
almost  9  percent,  to  a  total  of  about  127  million  bushels.  This 
increase,  however,  is  far  below  the  amounts  needed  to  offset  the 
losses  in  Europe. 

Every  European  producing  country  reports  a  sharp  crop  reduc- 
tion except  Spain,  which  is  down  only  slightly. 

Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand  all 
report  increased  production.    The  greatest  gain  is  in  the  United 
States  where  an  increase  of  almost  11  million  bushels  is  forecast. 
Total  Northern  Hemisphere  apple  production  in  1957  is  now  .expected 
to  be  slightly  above  383  million  bushels  vs.  550  million  in  1956. 

(See  Table  on  page  6) 

Pears 

Pear  crop  situation  is  almost  parallel  that  of  apples  with 
North  America  reporting  a  slight  increase,  Europe  down  sharply, 
and  resulting  Northern  Hemisphere  production  down  about  35  million 
bushels . 

In  Europe,  Yugoslav  production  is  up  sharply  with  Spain  show> 
ing  a  slight  gain  and  all  other  countries  reporting  decreases.  In 
North  America  the  U.S.  has  a  larger  crop,  Mexico  up  slightly  and 
Canada  down  slightly. 

Northern  Hemisphere  production  of  table  pears  is  now  fore- 
cast at  almost  87  million  bushels,  down  about  22  million  bushels 
from  1956. 


(See  Table  on  page  7) 
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Apples t  Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  191*5-1*9,  annual  195U-57 
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Pears:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  191*5-1*9,  annual  1951*-57 
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Total  specified  : 
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(excl.  cider)..:  72,6l6      99,053  109,51*9     115,280  108,702  86,706 


1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Belgium  only. 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE 

The  September  estimate  (second)  of  the  total  world  production 
and  world  exportable  production  shows  little  change  from  the  first 
estimate  made  in  June  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year.  Total  world 
production  of  green  coffee  for  the  1957-58  marketing  season  is  now 
estimated  at  50-5  million  bags.  The  estimate  for  1956-57  is  now 
made  at  U6.1  million  bags.  The  estimated  increase  for  'Brazil 
accounts  for  k.O  million  bags  of  the  increase  expected  for  1957-58 
over  195^-57  - 

World  exportable  production  for  1957-58  is  now  estimated  at 
1+2.0  million  bags,  or  6.5  million  bags  above  the  35-5  million  bags 
now  estimated  for  1956-57-     Brazil  is  expected  to  account  for  an 
increase  of  6.2  million  bags. 

North  America 

Both  total  and  exportable  production  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
higher  in  North  America  in  1957-58  than  for  1956-57-    This  is  expected 
even  though  Central  America  will  be  in  the  "off-year"  in  the  pro- 
duction cycle. 

There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  regarding  crop  prospects  in 
Costa  Rica,  as  the  trees  are  said  to  be  loaded  with  fruit  as  they 
have  never  been  loaded  before.    New  trees  are  also  coming  into  pro- 
duction.   Disappointment  and  pessimism  has  been  expressed  regarding 
production  in  El  Salvador.    There  was  almost  no  rain  in  June  and  a 
sub-normal  quantity  in  the  first  half  of  July.     On  August  10  the 
heavy  rains  and  strong  winds  were  reported  to  have  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  nation's  coffee  crop.    Later  reports  have  minimized 
damage  from  this  cause  and  forecast  a  reduction  from  1956-57' s 
bumper  crop  due  to  (l)  dry  weather  in  the  early  1957-58  season,  and 
(2)  the  "off-year"  in  the  production  cycle. 

Total  production  estimates  have  been  increased  for  Guatemala 
for  both  1956-57  and  1957-58.    This  has  been  done  to  include  some 
lower  grade  coffees  not  generally  recorded.    The  1956-57  crop  in 
Haiti  was  reported  to  be  the  poorest  of  record.    Recovery  is  expect- 
ed, however,  for  1957-58.    No  change  is  made  in  the  estimate  for 
Mexico  for  either  1956-57  or  1957-58.    However,  the  exportable  pro- 
duction figures  for  "Other  North  America"  is  increased  somewhat  as 
Puerto  Rico's  crop  for  export  is  expected  to  be  considerably  higher 
for  1957-58. 

South  America 


Of  the  total  production  of  30-6  million  bags  now  estimated  for 
1957-58  for  South  American  it  is  estimated  that  25.3  million  bags 
will  be  exportable.    The  exportable  production  of  green  coffee  from 
South  America  during  1956-57  is  now  estimated  at  l^.h  million  bags. 
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This  represents  a  reduction  from  earlier  estimates  because 
Brazil's  exportable  production  for  the  1956-57  marketing  year 
(July-June)  amounted  to  only  about  11.8  million  bags.  Export- 
able production  for  Brazil  in  1957-58  is  still  estimated  at  18.0 
million  bags.    Heavy  rains  in  major  coffee  producing  areas  in  July 
impeded  truck  movement  and  delayed  somewhat  the  marketing  of  the 
crop . 

Colombia's  coffee  production  for  1957-58  is  estimated  slightly 
below  the  estimate  for  1956-57,  but  is  unchanged  from  the  last 
estimate.    While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  many  of  the  coffee 
trees  are  becoming  older  and  producing  less,  there  are  new  planta- 
tions coming  into  production  to  off -set  this  decline. 

Ecuador's  plantings  of  coffee  continue  to  increase ,  and  the 
effect  of  these  increases  is  beginning  to  show  up  in  the  form  of 
increased  exports . 

Africa:    Total  production  for  1957-58  is  now  estimated  at  9.1 
million  bags  with  an  exportable  production  of  8.6  million  bags. 
The  1956-57  total  coffee  production  for  Africa  is  now  estimated  at 
8.6  million  bags,  with  an  exportable  production  of  8.3  million 
bags . 

The  1956-57  crop  in  French  West  Africa  is  now  expected  to  be 
almost  as  large  as  the  1955-56  crop.     Off -setting  this,  however, 
are  decreases  in  estimates  for  Kenya  and  Uganda.     Some  increases 
are  expected  for  these  two  countries  in  1957-58.     The  acreage  of 
both  Arabica  and  Robusta  in  Uganda  increased  by  about  10  percent 
in  1956  over  1955-    Total  coffee  under  African  cultivation  in 
this  country  in  1956  was  about  355,000  acres,  while  non -African 
acreage  amounted  to  about  2l+,000  acres.     Some  increases  are  ex- 
pected in  Madagascar  over  the  next  few  years. 

Asia  and  Oceania:    Total  coffee  production  for  1957-58  and 
1956-57  for  Asia  and  Oceania  is  now  estimated  at  2.6  million  bags. 
Exportable  production  for  India  is  placed  at  the  export  quota  level 
for  1956-57  of  238,000  bags,  and  a  corresponding  figure  of  250,000 
bags  is  projected  for  1957-58-     Indonesia's  exports  have  not  reached 
predictions  made  for  1956-57,  but  should  reach  1.1  million  bags 
when  unrecorded  shipments  are  included.    Exports  should  also  reach 
this  figure  for  1957-58.     Identical  production  estimates  are  made 
for  1956-57  and  1957-58  for  Yemen,  which  would  be  a  slight  increase 
from  1955-56. 


(See  Tables  on  pages  10  and  11 ) 
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GREEN  COFFEE:   World  total  production  for  the  marketing  year  1957-58  with  comparisons  1/ 

(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


Continent  and  country 


Average 

1935/36- 

l?3?Ao 


Average 

191*6/1*7- 

1950/51 


1953-51* 


195i*-55 


1955-56 


1956-57 


2nd 
estimate 
1957-58 


North  America 1 

Costa  Rica   

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic   

El  Salvador   

Guatemala  

Haiti   

Honduras   

Mexico   .  

Nicaragua  

Other  North  America  2/  . . . 

Total  North  America  .... 

South  America: 

Brazil  

Colombia   

Ecuador  

Peru  

Venezuela  

Other  South  America  3/  ••• 

Total  South  America  .... 
Africa: 

Angola  

Belgian  Congo  

Ethiopia   

French  Cameroons  

French  Togoland   

French  West  Africa  

Kenya   

Madagascar   

Tanganyika  *  

Uganda  

Other  Africa  h/   

Total  Africa   

Asia  and  Oceania: 

India   

Indonesia   

Yemen 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  5/ 
Total  Asia  and  Oceania  . 


Total  world  production 


390 
1*25 
3U7 
1,091 
1,002 
538 
57 
959 
280 
251 


5,3lt0 


300 
320 
3U5 
52 

6 
250 
297 
537 
263 
225 

7 


2,602 


278 
1,961 
80 
176 


2,1*95 


la,  586 


371 
561* 
3U8 
1,203 
1,01*1* 
617 
131 
1,001* 

277 
311 


395 
595 
526 
1,070 
1,11*0 
768 
21*9 
1,U15 
339 
575 


561* 
61*2 
1*85 
1,335 
1,080 
528 
260 
1,600 
1*1*3 
550 


1*21 
906 
610 
1,250 
1,117 
735 
287 
1,1*1*0 
1*05 
650 


600 
750 
515 
1,1*50 
1,290 
1*50 
350 
1,750 
350 
600 


5,870 


7,072 


25,31*0 

1*,1*52 
251* 
80 

91*0 

83 

■  18,701* 
5,81*0 
!  270 
s  93 
s  698 
1*9 

19,700 

7,088 
!  330 
1  163 

!  670 

66 

:  18,100 
1  6,1*05 
1*37 
190 

!  820 
70 

'■■  23,500 
6,800 
!  375 
s  180 

!  600 

70 

i  18,000 
7,200 

!  500 
250 

!  800 

75 

22,000 
7,100 
1*50 
225 

!  700 

31,H*9 

25,651* 

28,017 

26,022 

31,525 

26,825  1 

30,550 

816 
538 
3U3 
121 
33 
91*0 
156 
503 
21*0 
1*91* 
201 


1,269 
630 
653 
179 
61 

1,785 
229 
790 
322 
630 
21*2 


i*,  385 


6,790 


323 
1*85 
99 
91* 


1*98 
1,239 
80 
300 


1,001 


2,117 


7,1*87 


962 
750 
762 
227 
66 

1,71*5 
238 
636 
325 

1,180 
221 


7,112 


1*18 
71*1* 
70 

J3L 


1,567 


7,821 


8,105 


1,316 
885 
900 
291 
101 

1,975 
1*67 
910 
31*3 

1,300 
261 


8,71*9 


566 
1,190 
85 


2,266 


1,350 
885 
800 
325 
110 

1,935 
385 
850 
31*0 

1,320 
300 


8,600 


685 
1,1*00 
75 
3?7 


2,557 


36,910 


1*3,996 


1*2,188 


50,361 


1*6,087 


50,1*75 


1/  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  starting  in  some  countries  like 
Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other  countries  about  October  1.    2/  Includes  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guadeloupe.    3/  Includes  Bolivia,  Surinam,  Paraguay  and  British  Guiana.    1*/  Exportable  production 
only.    Includes  Cape  Verde,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Liberia,  Sao  Thome  and  Principe,  Sierre  Leone,  Spanish 
Africa,  Ghana  and  Nigeria.    %/  Includes  French  Indochina,  North  Borneo,  Philippine  Republic,  Hawaii,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Hebrides  and  Portuguese  Timor. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Official  publications  of  foreign  governments.    Other  foreign  source  material, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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GREEN  COFFEE:    World  exportable  production  for  the  marketing  year  1957-58,  with  comparisons  1/ 

(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


Continent  and  country 


Average 

19U6/U7- 

1950/51 


1953-5U 


195U-55 


1955-56 


1956-57 


2nd 
estimate 


North  America:  : 

Costa  Rica  :  316 

Cuba  :  (-112) 

Dominican  Republic   •!  236 

El  Salvador    1,108 

Guatemala  .  s  83U 

Haiti  :  1*21 

Honduras  .  :  75 

MexiCO  •  mmi  685 

Nicaragua  :  211; 

Other  North  America  3/   31 

Total  North  America  \  3,920 

South  America:  : 

Brazil  :  Hi,  380 

Colombia  :  5,200 

Ecuador  :  21*5 

Peru  :  ill 

Venezuela  :  1*38 

Other  South  America  U/  :  22 

Total  South  America                         '.  20,299 


Africa:  : 

Angola  :  828 

Belgian  Congo  :  522 

Ethiopia  :  271* 

French  Cameroons  •   121 

French  Togoland  :  33 

French  West  Africa  :  858 

Kenya  :  150 

Madagascar  :  1*53 

Tanganyika  :  231; 

Uganda  :  1*88 

Other  Africa  5/   201 

Total  Africa  j  U,162 

Asia  and  Oceania:  : 

India  :  27 

Indonesia  .:  108 

Yemen  :  89 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  6/  :  37 

Total  Asia  and  Oceania                    '.  261 

World  exportable  production                      :  28,61*2 


331 

1*36 
927 
951 
578 
189 
1,215 
281* 
135 


508 
33 
391* 

1,190 
892 
328 
200 

1,1*00 
388 
102 


5,01,6 


5,1,35 


H,,300 
6,31*8 
290 
71* 
1*39 
52 


21,503 


H*,200 

5,665 
397 
110 
557 
55 


361* 
2/  317 
520 
1,105 
917 
535 
227 

1,21*0 
350 
202 


51*0 
2/  353 

1*23 
1,350 
1,01*0 

275 
290 

1,550 
305 

185 


5,777 


6,311 


20,981, 


21,300  : 
6,100 
326 
130 
300 
55 


28,211 


1,261 
613 
587 
179 
61 

1,700 
219 
7U3 
315 
620 
21*2 


6,51*0 


163 
939 
58 
91 


1,251 


31*,  31*0 


951* 
718 
696 
227 
66 

1,660 
228 
586 
315 

1,168 
221 


6,839 


60 
1*10* 

50 
110 


661, 


33,922 


1,306 
852 
833 
291 
101 

1,890 
1*57 
881* 
392 

1,167 
261 


11,800 
6,1,00 
1*50 

lUo 
500 
60 


565 
Uoo 
510 
1,250 
1,050 
Uoo 

21,0 

1,1*50 
31*0 
250 


6,1,55 


19,350 


18,000 
6,300 
Uoo 
135 
Uoo 
60 


25,295 


8,1*51* 


2/  137 

875 
70 

130 


1,212 


U3,65U 


l,3Uo 

850 
725 
325 

110 

1,850 

375  * 

800  : 

375  > 

1,250  s 

300  s 


1,290 
980 
850 
350 
125 

1,800 

1*25 

800 
375 
1,350 
300 


8,300    .  8,6U5 


238 
1,100 
60 
1U0 


1,538 


250 
1,100 
60 

150 


1,560 


35,U99   *  Ul,955 


1/  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  starting  in  some  countries 
like  Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other  countries  about  October  1.    Exportable  production  represents 
total  production  minus  consumption,  except  in  Brazil  where  it  is  based  upon  "registrations"  of  current  crop 
coffee  minus  port  consumption  and  coast  wise  shipments.    2/  Export  quotas.    3/  Includes  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guadeloupe,    k/  Includes  Bolivia,  Surinam,  Paraguay,  and  British  Guiana. 
5y  Includes  Cape  Verde,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Liberia,  Sao  Thome  and  Principe,  Sierra  Leone,  Spanish  Africa, 
Ghana  and  Ilgeria.    6/  Includes  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Portuguese  Timor  and  Hawaii. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  material, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 
World  Summaries 


September  1957 


WORLD  EXPORTS  OF  FATS  AND  OILS  FORECAST  AT  ALL-TIME  HIGH  IN  1957 

World  exports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  materials  in  calendar  1957  are 
forecast  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  a  record  high  of  almost  8.2  mil- 
lion short  tons  oil  equivalent  basis.    This  tonnage  reflects  a  slight  increase 
from  the  previous  record  in  1956  is  over  one-fourth  larger  than  the  prewar  average 
and  more  than  double  the  immediate  postwar  average . 

The  expected  increase  from  1956  in  total  exports  is  due  to  expansion  in  2  of 
the  5  major  categories --palm  oils  and  industrial  oils.  Exports  of  edible  vege- 
table oils,  animal  fats  and  marine  oils  are  expected  to  decline  slightly  from  the 
heavy  shipments  of  1956  but  are  expected  to  exceed  (marine  oils  to  equal)  exports 
in  1955-  The  most  spectacular  changes  in  1957  in  the  pattern  of  fats  and  oils 
trade  are  a  sharp  drop  in  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  and  a  heavy  movement  in  flax- 
seed and  linseed  oil. 

Exports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in  1957  may  "be  slightly  less  than  the  record 
connage  traded  in  1956,  reflecting  a  decline  in  exports  of  cottonseed  oil,  peanuts 
and  peanut  oil.    A  drop  of  roughly  ko  percent  is  foreseen  in  cottonseed  oil  exports 
following  record  ^00, 000-ton  shipments  in  each  of  the  last  3  years  when  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  mainly  under  government  pro- 
grams.   The  United  States  accounted  for  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  cottonseed 
and  cottonseed  oil  that  entered  international  trade  channels  in  each  of  the  last  3 
years.    U.  S.  exports  during  the  first  7  months  of  1957  were  ^0  percent  less  than 
shipments  in  the  same  period  last  year,  reflecting  reduced  production,  smaller 
stocks,  and  resulting  higher  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  relation  to  soybean  oil. 
Exports  of  seed  from  the  Sudan,  the  major  exporter  of  seed  as  such,  also  have  been 
lower  than  last  year. 

World  exports  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  may  be  about  10  percent  less  than  the 
near-record  shipments  last  year.    French  West  Africa's  1956  peanut  crop  set  a  new 
record  but  the  Nigerian  crop  was  down  sharply,  and  purchases  by  the  Nigerian 
Marketing  Boards  fo*r  export  in  1957  have  declined  about  one -third  from  a  year  ago. 
India's  1956-57  crop  was  6  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year,  but  exports 
of  peanut  oil  are  expected  to  be  negligible  this  year  because  of  an  increasing  in- 
ternal demand  for  edible  oils.    No  exports  quotas  have  been  granted  for  peanut  oil 
since  April  1956.    Exports  from  China  also  are  expected  to  decline  this  year  be- 
cause of  pressing  domestic  needs. 

Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil  likely  will  be  about  15  percent  larger  than 
the  record  tonnage  of  1956  as  a  result  of  a  further  increase  in  shipments  from  the 
United  States.    A  large  proportion  of  the  oil  continues  to  go  out  under  Public  Law 
U80  (Title  I,  sales  for  foreign  currencies)  authorizations  l/.    Total  exports  of 
beans  and  oil  January  through  July  were  50  percent  larger  than  during  the  comparable 
7-month  period  of  1956.    Exports  from  China -Manchuria  probably  will  not  be  as  large 
as  last  year  because  of  continued  edible  oil  shortages  within  the  country.  More- 
over, within  recent  months  there  have  been  reports  of  damage  from  floods  in  the 
major  soybean  producing  areas  of  Northeast  China. 

1/  This  law  is  known  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^ 
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FATS,  OTIS,  AND  OILSEEDS  (FAT  OR  OIL  EQUIVALENT):  World  exports  \J , 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1950-56  2/  and  forecast  1957 


Commodity 


:  Average 

: 1935-39:1945-49 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954  :  1955 


1956 


Forecast 
1957 


Edible  vegetable  oils: 
Cottonseed.  »••*•••«• 

Peanut  

Soybeans. ........... 

Sunflower.  

Rapeseed  

Sesame  

Olive  oil  

Total. ».•...... 

Palm  oils: 

Coconut.  

Palm  kernels  

Palm  

Babassu  kernels  


1,000 
short 
tons 

182 
852 
435 
36 
63 
78 
113 


1,000 
short 
tons 

80 
1*80 
135 
75 
77 
28 
1*2 


1,000 
short 
tons 

166 
575 
338 
160 
44 
36 
109 


1,000 
Bhort 
tons 

124 
520 
492 
156 
73 
36 
46 


1,000 
short 
tons 

122 
525 
334 
75 
78 
53 
63 


1,000 
short 
tons 

155 
638 
383 
80 
105 
96 
79 


1,000 
short 
tons 

400 
745 
435 
58 

37 
44 
106 


1,000 
short 
tons 

396 
876 
577 
46 
51 
52 
88 


1,000 
short 
tons 

400 

870 
845 
34 
68 
63 
60 


1,759 


917 


1,428 


1,447 


1,250 


1,536 


1,825 


2,086 


2,340 


1,205 
36O 
536 
20 


860 
310 
350 
18 


1,180 
420 
570 
22 


1,470 
380 
520 
22 


1,255 
390 
568 

2/ 


1,122 

415 
604 

1/ 


1,235 
44o 
632 


1,300 
425 
594 
5 


1,435 
435 
615 


Total  :  2,121 


Industrial  oils: 

Linseed  

Castor  

Oiticica  

Tung  

Perilla  


700 
102 
4 

4/  89 
40 


1,538 

275 
100 
11 

55 


2,192 

465 
130 
11 
74 
U 


2,392 

490 
120 
11 

53 


2,213 

225 
128 
6 
47 
ll 


2,l4l 

335 
134 
6 
50 
ll 


2,  307 

695 
116 
6 
51 
ll 


2,324 

510 
145 
10 
49 
ll 


2,485 

425 
115 
10 
50 
ll 


Total. 


935 


441 


680 


674 


406 


525 


868 


714 


600 


Animal  fats:  : 

Butter  (fat  content)  :£/  460 

Lard  :  ldO 

Tallow  and  greases  :  245 

Total  :  885 


280 
170 


425 
300 
425 


385 
395 
380 


365 
360 
520 


390 
275 
775 


400 
290 

755 


400 
345 
850 


485 
375 
985 


765 


1,150 


1,160 


1,245 


1,440 


1,445 


1,595 


1,845 


Marine  oils:  : 

Whale  :  545 

Sperm  whale  ..:  36 

Fish  (including  liver)  :  135 


280 
40 
85 


425 
55 
55 


435 
120 
155 


460 
85 
134 


420 

55 
195 


455 
75 
215 


420 
100 
205 


425 

125 
210 


Total  

Grand  total  


710 


405 


535 


710 


679 


670 


745 


725 


76O 


6,410 


4,066 


5,985 


6,383 


5,793 


6,312 


7,190 


7,444 


6,030 


1,000 
short 
tons 


250 
790 
960 
42 
90 
95 
90 


2,317 


1,525 
445 
610 

n 


2,580 


625 
125 

8 
55 
ll 


813 


440 
330 
980 


1,750 


435 
90 
200 


725 


8,185 


l/  Indigenous— that  is,  exports  from  producing  countries.  2/  Revised.  3_/  Less  than  500  tons.  4/  1933-37 
average.         1934-38  average.    6/  1946-49  average. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  official  and  unofficial  sources. 
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Exports  of  sunflower  seed,  rapeseed,  sesame  seed  oils  and  olive  oil 
in  1957  also  are  expected  to  increase  substantially  from  1956.  larger 
crops  of  sunflower  seed  and  peanuts  in  Argentina  in  the  last  2  years  have 
improved  the  Argentine  edible  oil  supply  and  increased  the  quantity  of 
sunflower  seed  oil  available  for  export.    Rapeseed  oil  exports  are  expected 
to  increase  owing  primarily  to  an  exceedingly  sharp  expansion  of  rapeseed 
production  in  Canada  in  1956  and  1957  and  but  little  winterkill  in  Northern 
Europe  which  resulted  in  a  recovery  of  production  in  1957  from  the  previous 
year's  freeze -damaged-crops .    A  greatly  increased  production  of  sesame  seed 
in  Africa ,  chiefly  in  Sudan,  accounts  for  the  larger  sesame  oil  exports 
expected  in  1957-    Olive  oil  exports  may  be  up  about  50  percent,  the  result 
of  the  sharp  increase  in  oil  production  from  the  1956  crop  of  olives  in  the 
Mediterranean  Basin,  following  a  year  of  small  outturn. 

Trade  in  the  palm  oils  in  1957  may  be  about  5  percent  larger  than  in 
1956,  with  the  expected  increase  largely  in  copra  and  coconut  oil.  Ship- 
ments of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines  will  exceed  the  record 
of  1956  if  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  first  8  months percent  from  1956-- 
continues  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Barring  destructive  typhoons 
a  5  to  10  percent  increase  in  production  is  forecast.    Exports  from  Indonesia 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  increased  almost  ko  percent  from  last 
year's  tonnage. 

Present  indications  are  that  palm  kernel  exports  may  be  somewhat  higher 
this  year  but  that  palm  oil  shipments  may  be  down.    Purchases  of  palm  oil 
by  the  Nigerian  Marketing  Boards  by  late  summer  were  3  percent  less  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year  and  purchases  of  kernels  were  down  9  percent.  How- 
ever, total  production  in  1957  of  both  oil  and  kernels  is  expected  to  equal 
that  of  1956.    Imports  into  major  purchasing  countries  through  the  first  5 
to  7  months  indicate  a  slight  decline  in  world  trade  in  palm  oils  but  an 
increase  of  about  6  percent  in  palm  kernels . 

Exports  of  industrial  oils  may  increase  some  35  percent  in  1957 •  Flax- 
seed and  linseed  oil  exports  should  exceed  shipments  of  the  2  previous  years 
but  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  record  tonnage  of  195*+  when  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  disposed  of  heavy  supplies  of  linseed  oil.    Large  crops  of 
flaxseed  in  1956  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  and  a  record  crop  in 
Canada  are  resulting  in  large  exports  in  1957- 

Canadian  exports  of  flaxseed  during  the  first  7  months  were  more  than 
double  shipments  in  the  comparable  period  of  1956.    Exports  for  the  year 
are  expected  to  approximate  20  million  bushels. 

Shipments  from  the  Argentine  through  mid-August  were  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  1956.    However,  most  of  the  large  supplies  on  hand  in  mid-1957 
were  recently  sold,  and  exports  in  the  rest  of  1957  probably  will  be  much 
larger  than  a  year  ago . 

U.  S.  exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  may  be  one-third  larger  than 
last  year.  Most  of  the  16  million  bushels  of  seed  acquired  by  CCC  from  the 
1956  crop  has  been  sold  at  world  prices  for  export  as  seed  or  oil. 
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Castor  bean  and  oil  exports  probably  will  exceed  those  of  1956-  Castor 
oil  shipments  from  India  this  year  have  been  large  and  have  included  some  to 
the  U.S.S.R.    Moreover,  purchases  of  beans  and  oil  by  major  importing  countries, 
principally  from  India  and  Brazil,  have  been  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 

The  increase  expected  in  tung  oil  exports  stems  largely  from  the  record 
outturn  in  Argentina  in  1956.  Brazilian  oiticica  oil  exports  are  expected  to 
decline  this  year. 

World  exports  of  animal  fats  this  year  probably  will  be  about  5  percent 
less  than  in  1956.    Exports  of  butter  (including  ghee  and  butter  oil,  in  terms 
of  fat  content)  are  expected  to  be  down  about  10  percent.     Shipments  from  the 
United  States  will  decline  sharply  because  of  reduced  government  stocks . 
Exports  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  forecast  at  a  slightly  lower  rate 
than  in  1956,  as  a  result  of  decreased  production.    Denmark's  exports  seem 
likely  to  continue  at  the  low  level  of  1956.     Increased  shipments  from  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Argentina,  and  Finland  will  not  be  of  sufficient  volume 
to  affect  greatly  the  overall  decline. 

World  exports  of  lard  in  1957  will  probably  decline  about  12  percent 
from  1956.    The  decline  may  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  decreased  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States .    World  exports  of  lard  in  1956  were  9  percent 
above  1955  but  still  below  the  tonnage  exported  in  1951. 

In  the  United  States --which  presently  accounts  for  over  80  percent  of 
the  world's  exports  of  lard- -a  decline  of  15  to  20  percent  in  lard  exports 
in  1957  is  expected  because  of  decreased  production,  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  more  restrictive  tariff  regulations  abroad.     Other  countries 
exporting  significant  quantities  of  lard  are  France,  Denmark,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Argentina.    These  5  countries  usually  account 
for  about  15  percent  of  the  total  world  exports. 

World  exports  of  tallow  and  greases  are  expected  to  decline  slightly 
from  1956.    While  tallow  exports  are  expected  to  remain  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  1956,  exports  of  greases  are  forecast  at  about  10  percent  less 
than  last  year  owing  to  a  decrease  in  hog  slaughter  in  the  United  States  . 
The  quantity  exported  in  1956  was  one -tenth  larger  than  exports  in  1955  and 
h  times  larger  than  the  1935-39  average.    Last  year  the  United  States  accounted 
for  nearly  80  percent  of  the  world  tallow  and  grease  exports.     Other  coun- 
tries exporting  tallow  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Argentina,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Exporxs  of  marine  oils  in  1957  are  expected  to  be  down  slightly  from 
the  7^-5; 000  tons  exported  in  1956.     Sperm  oil  exports  are  expected  to  be 
close  to  30  percent  below  the  1956  level,  and  fish  oil  exports  are  expected 
to  decline  due  to  a  poor  spring  herring  catch  in  the  North  Atlantic  by 
Norwegian  fisheries.    Whale  oil  exports  (considered  here  as  equal  to  pro- 
duction) are  expected  to  be  up  slightly  in  1957  from  1956.    About  85  percent 
of  the  world's  whale  oil  is  produced  in  the  Antarctic. 
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World  production  in  1956  of  animal  and  marine  fats  and  oils 
palm  oil  and  oilseeds  in  terms  of  their  oil  outturn  is  estimated 
to  have  totaled  almost  30  million  tons,  a  record  high  for  the 
fourth  successive  year  and  almost  2  million  tons  larger  than 
in  1955-     Increases  occurred  in  all  5  categories,  namely:  edible 
vegetable  oils,  palm  oils,  industrial  oils,  animal  fats,  and 
marine  oils .    The  most  significant  increases  were  in  the  edible 
and  industrial  oil  groups . 

The  production  of  oilseeds  yielding  edible  vegetable  oils 
increased  an  estimated  6  percent,  in  terms  of  oil  outturn. 
There  were  increases  in  all  oilseed  crops  except  cottonseed  and 
rapeseed.    The  increases  were  due  principally  to  a  record  soy- 
bean crop  in  the  United  States,  a  record  peanut  crop  in  French 
West  Africa  and  a  near-record  crop  in  India,  a  large  production 
of  sunflower  seed  in  Argentina  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an 
above -average  production  of  olive  oil  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.    Partially  offsetting  these  increases,  however,  were  the 
declines  in  U.  S.  cottonseed  output  and  in  Chinese,  Indian  and 
European  rapeseed  output. 

Production  of  the  palm  oils  increased  an  estimated  h  per- 
cent in  1956  largely  beasuse  of  the  increased  copra  production 
in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Malaya. 

The  estimated  increase  of  27  percent  in  industrial  oil 
crops  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  large  flaxseed  crops  in  the 
United  States,  Argentina  and  Canada. 

Production  of  animal  fats  increased  about  3  percent  in  1956 
The  increase  in  butter  production  was  general  with  21  countries 
reporting  larger  output.    The  overall  gain  in  tallow  and  greases 
was  principally  the  result  of  increased  cattle  slaughter  in  the 
United  States.    And,  although  most  of  the  increase  in  lard  occur 
red  in  the  United  States,  output  was  up  moderately  in  most  of 
the  major  producing  countries. 

Marine  oil  production  in  1956  was  slightly  above  1955 ,  a 
result  of  a  10  percent  increase  in  sperm  oil  output,  a  5  per- 
cent increase  in  fish  oil  production- -largely  a  result  of  record 
spring  herring  catches  by  Norway  and  Iceland--and  a  slight  in- 
crease in  world  whale  oil  production. 


-x-  -x-  * 
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FATS,  OILS,  AMD  OILSEEDS  (FAT  OR  OIL  EQUIVALENT) :    Estimated  world  production  i/, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  195O-56 


Commodity 


Edible  vegetable  oils  3/ 
Cottonseed. .... 

Peanut  

Soybean  

Sunflower  

Rapeseed  4/. . . . 

Sesame  

Olive  oil  


Total  

Palm  oils  5_/: 

Coconut  

Palm  kernels... 
Palm. 

Babassu  kernels 
Total  

Industrial  oils  3_/ 

Linseed  

Castor  bean. . 

Oiticica  

Tung.  

Perilla  


Total  

Animal  fats: 

Butter  (fat  content) 
Lard. ...........a... 

Tallow  and  greases.. 

Total....  

Marine  oils: 

Whale  

Sperm  whale  

Fish  (including  liver) 
Total  


Estimated  world  total 


Average 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956  2/ 

i?35-3? 

1945-49 

1,000 

!  short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

:  1,390 
1,665 
■  1,355 

625 
:  1,330 
:  715 

975 

1,220 
1,880 
1,615 
830 
1,150 
705 
917 

1,355 
1,895 
1,885 
1,150 
990 
760 
637 

1,725 
•  1,920 
1,860 
1,140 
1,010 
745 
1,525 

1,805 
1,875 
2,050 

1,035 
1,130 
765 
853 

2,015 
2,005 
2,005 
1,025 
1,000 

765 

1,285 

1,945 
2,090 
2, 140 
995 
982 
785 
1,073 

2,040 
2,190 
2,245 
1,260 
1,178 
700 
822 

1,940 
2,265 
2,500 
1,365 
1,070 
745 
1,152 

8,055 

8,317 

8,672 

9,925 

9,513 

10,100 

10,010 

10,435 

11,037 

2,135 
:  400 
1,090 
25 

1,620 
335 
1,000 
35 

1,975 
455 
1,240 
41 

2,245 
415 
1,210 
47 

2,065 
415 
1,240 
29 

1,980 
450 
1,320 
30 

2,145 
470 
1,360 
38 

2,215 
450 
1,340 
50 

2,365 
470 
1,340 
45 

3,650 

2,990 

3,711 

3,917 

3,749 

3,780 

4,013 

4,055 

4, 220 

1,145 
200 
>  10 
150 
65 

1,100 
210 
12 
118 

5 

1,150 
230 
14 
-L-*--j 

5 

1,010 

230 
13 

128 

5 

1.035 
235 

5 

127 

6 

1,000 

245 
9 

6 

1,025 
230 

6 

5 

13 
0/7 

5 

1,445 
235 
13 
120 
5 

1,570 

1,445 

1,522 

1,386 

1,408 

1,383 

1,371 

l,4io 

1,818 

6/4, 2o0 
3,500 
1,550 

2/3,450 
3,070 
2,000 

3,615 
3,680 
2,350 

3,640 
4,015 
2,370 

3,640 
4,200 
2,455 

3,765 
3,980 
2,785 

3,875 
4,090 
2,870 

3,855 
4,295 
2,980 

3,915 
4,460 
3,140 

9,330 

8,520 

9,645 

10,025 

10,295 

10,530 

10,835 

11,130 

11,515 

5*5  ' 
30 
480 

280 
40 

275 

425 
55 
375 

435 
120 
475 

460 
85 
450 

420 

55 
455 

455 
75 
525 

420 
100 
515 

425 
125 
540 

1,055 

595 

855 

1,030 

995 

930 

1,055 

1,035 

1,090 

23,660 

21,867 

24,405 

26,283 

25,960 

26,723 

27,284 

28,065 

29,680 

1/  Re  vised.    2j  Preliminary,    j/  In  the  case  of  vegetable  oilseeds,  oil  production  has  been  estimated  by  assuming 
for  each  of  the  various  crops  that  a  certain  proportion  was  crushed  for  oil.    The  years  shown  refer  to  the  years 
in  which  the  seed  was  produced  and  not  necessarily  when  the  oil  was  extracted.    4/  Estimates  for  the  years  1945- 
56  have  been  reduced  substantially  from  estimates  published  previously  on  the  basis  of  more  reliable  production 
data  for  China.    %J  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  exports  and  the  limited  information  available  on  production  and 
consumption  in  the  various  producing  areas.    6/  1934-38  average,    jj  1946-49  average. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  official  and  unofficial  sources. 
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Prices  for  some  of  the  major  vegetable  oils,  oil-bearing 
materials  and  animal  fats  have  fluctuated  relatively  sharply  in  the 
last  2  calendar  years.    A  contributing  factor  in  this  was  the  closing, 
of  the  Suez  Canal  in  October  1956,  and  the  scare -buying  to  which 
that  incident  gave  rise. 

Prices  for  the  leading  palm  oils  have  fluctuated  less  than 
prices  of  most  other  items.    And  while  the  composite  of  prices  for 
these  oils  (as  of  mid -September )  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
and  a  bit  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  1956,  the  present  level  is 
considerably  below  the  relatively  high  point  reached  at  the  end  of 
1956. 

Soft  oil  prices--that  is,  peanut,  cottonseed,  and  soybean 
oils--rose  sharply  after  October ' 1956,  reaching  levels  in  December 
generally  higher  than  those  of  April-May  1956.    When  the  Suez  situa- 
tion showed  signs  of  "settling  down"  early  in  1957;  prices  began  a 
decline  which  continued  until  mid-summer.    And  as  of  mid-September 
they  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  though  slightly  stronger 
than  early  in  1956. 

With  respect  to  the  industrial  oils--linseed  and  castor--there 
was  a  strong  divergence  in  price  trends  after  mid-summer  1956.  Prices 
for  linseed  oil  declined  irregularly  thereafter,  in  the  wake  of  large 
crops  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  and  a  record  outturn  in  Canada. 
Since  June  of  this  year  prices  have  strengthened  moderately  as  it  has 
become  increasingly  certain  that,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  the  1957 
flaxseed  crops  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be  down  sharply  from 
1956. 

Contrasting  strongly  with  the  downward  trend  of  linseed  oil 
prices  in  the  last  year  or  more,  was  the  precipitous  climb  in  castor 
oil  prices  in  October -December  1956.    Exportable  supplies  of  castor 
beans  and  oil  in  Brazil  were  found  to  be  more  limited  than  original- 
ly thought,  and  not  until  the  Indian  crop  became  available  did  price 
levels  weaken  somewhat.    Nevertheless,  demand  for  castor  has  con- 
tinued strong,  and  prices  remain  far  above  levels  of  a  year  ago,  and 
are  even  higher  in  relation  to  January  1,  1956. 

World  prices  for  butter  thus  far  in  1957  have  been  generally 
lower  than  in  1956.    Early  this  year  they  were  considerably  below 
levels  of  the  year  before .    But  as  the  year  moved  on  the  spread  has 
grown  narrower.    Prices  for  lard  and  animal  tallows,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1957  have  been  well  above  the  average  for  1956. 
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WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  3N  1957 

VJorld  wool  production  in  1957  is  now  estimated  at  5*095  million 
pounds,  greasy  basis,  up  slightly  less  than  2  percent  from  the  5^,010 
million  pounds  in  1956.    This  estimate  includes  the  1957  output  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  countries  and  the  1957-58  wool  year  production  for 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.    This  makes  the  10th  consecutive  year 
that  world  wool  production  has  shown  an  increase. 

The  latest  increase  was  due  principally  to  the  larger  Australian, 
Argentine,  and  Union  of  South  Africa  clips,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to 
larger  clips  in  Mexico,  France,  Mainland  China,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  increased  production  in  Australia  may  be  attributed  to 
favorable  growing  conditions,  improved  pastures  and  the  national  economy 
being  dependent  on  wool  for  export  earnings.    The  mass  eradication  of 
rabbits  has  also  greatly  enhanced  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures 
throughout  Australia.    It  is  estimated  that  total  wool  production  in 
Australia  during  the  1957-58  season  will  amount  to  1,603  million  pounds, 
greasy  basis,  a  rise  of  2.5  percent  over  the  previous  seasons' total  of 
1,565  million  pounds.    Preliminary  returns  of  sheep  numbers  in  Australia 
as  of  March  31,  1957,  show  a  total  of  approximately  l5l  million  sheep  and 
lambs.    This  is  8,5  percent  higher  than  1956  and  makes  the  10th  consecutive 
season  in  which  the  numbers  have  increased. 

Wool  production  in  Argentina  is  expected  to  increase  sharply  from 
hi  9  million  pounds  in  1956  to  about  hhO  million  pounds  in  1957.    This  will 
make  the  second  year  in  succession  that  wool  production  in  Argentina  has 
shown  an  increase  after  declining  each  year  between  19U8  and  1955.  The 
larger  production  during  the  last  2  years  can  be  attributed  to  currency 
changes  and  other  economic  reasons.    Under  the  Argentine  system  of  multiple 
exchange  rates,  wool  export  prices  have  increased  in  relation  to  prices  of 
other  livestock  products.    Increased  wool  export  prices  have  also  brought 
about  a  shift  from  cattle  to  sheep  production. 

Wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  increase 
by  about  3,5  percent  from  301  million  in  1956  to  311  million  in  1957 « 
This  represents  the  10th  consecutive  year  in  which  wool  production  has 
increased  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  recovery  of  the  South  African 
sheep  industry  started  in  the  19h7-U8  season  when  farmers,  encouraged  by 
favorable  wool  prices,  began  to  rebuild  their  flock  for  the  first  time 
since  the  severe  droughts  that  occurred  in  1933  and  193iw    Pasture  improvement, 
up  to  phe  present,  has  had  little  affect  on  wool  production  in  South  Africa 
mainly  because  no  suitable  soil  fertility  building  legume  has  been  found 
so  far.    Once  the  technological  problem  of  finding  suitable  grasses  and 
legumes  is  overcome,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  available  for  grazing. 
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Although  extreme  dryness  prevailed  over  most  of  Uruguay  during  the 
summer  months,  it  is  not  expected  to  materially  affect  total  wool 
production.    At  the  present  time,  production  of  176  million  pounds  is 
forecast  for  the  coming  clip.    With  the  estimate  of  1956  production 
being  raised  to  17^  million  pounds,  it  now  appears  that  there  will  be 
little  difference  between  the  past  and  coming  clip.    Present  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  somewhat  over  25  million  sheep  sheared  in  Uruguay 
this  coming  season,  yielding  slightly  over  6.5  pounds  per  head,  average 
fleece . 

Wool  production  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  New  Zealand 
during  the  coming  season.    Present  indications  are  that  sheep  are 
displacing  dairy  cattle  in  some  areas,  and  the  number  of  breeding  ewes 
are  up  over  3  percent. 

The  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  295 
million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  down  about  3  percent  since  1956.  This 
total  is  the  smallest  output  since  1950  and  resulted  mainly  from  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn,  and  also  a  lighter  average 
fleece  weight. 


NEAR-RECORD  1957  WORLD  BREADGRAIN  CROP  FORECAST 

A  near-record  world  breadgrain  crop  is  forecast  for  1957-5<3>  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    The  total  for  wheat  and  rye,  estimated  at  267  million  short  tons, 
is  about  2  percent  less  than  the  record  harvest  of  a  year  ago  and  is  about 
20  percent  above  the  small  average  for  immediate  postwar  years  ( 19^-5-^9)  • 
The  reduction  from  the  record  1956  outturn  is  in  v/heat,  with  rye  production 
up  slightly  despite  a  slight  reduction  in  acreage. 

Present  forecasts  are  necessarily  of  a  tentative  nature  since  seeding 
of  these  crops  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  has  only  recently  been 
completed,  and  growing  conditions  between  now  and  December  1  will  play 
a  large  part  in  determining  the  outturn  in  those  areas.    Reliable  in- 
formation is  also  lacking  for  some  important  producing  countries  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  reduction  from  the  large  1956  wheat  production  is  mainly  the 
result  of  smaller  crops  in  North  America.    Sharply  reduced  acreage, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  and  considerably  smaller  yields  in 
Canada  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  about  17  percent  from  last  year's  pro- 
duction in  this  area.    A  reduction  from  the  record  1956  wheat  crop  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  indicated.    A  part  of  the  reduction  in  those  areas 
is  offset  by  a  record  crop  in  Europe.    The  increase  is  especially  marked 
in  Western  Europe  where  the  1956  harvest  was  small  because  of  heavy  winter 
kill. 
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The  large  crop  in  Europe  will  cut  import  needs  for  wheat  in  this 
important  import  area.    It  will  also  mean  that  France  will  he  back  in 
the  export  market  with  a  possible  surplus  of  about  90  million  bushels 
of  wheat  available  for  export.    Moderate  imports,  mainly  of  durum,  are 
also  expected.    That  country  was  the  greatest  sufferer  from  winter-kill 
last  year  and  was  a  net  importer  of  wheat  in  1956-57 • 

Conditions  in  other  minor  exporting  countries  are  also  good.  Sweden's 
crop  is  above  average  though  not  up  to  the  high  figure  of  a  year  ago.  The 
production  in  Turkey  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  1956  and  Syria's  crop  is 
also  moderately  increased. 

Near-record  supplies  of  wheat  are  still  available  in  the  principal 
exporting  countries  of  North  America.    Record  carry-over  stocks  in  Canada 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing  season  (August  1,  1957)  were 
partly  offset  by  reduced  stocks  in  the  United  States,  but  the  total  for 
the  two  countries  on  July  1  was  at  a  new  record.    Total  supplies  for  the 
current  season,  however,  are  less  than  the  record  supply  in  1956,  because 
of  smaller  crops  in  both  countries.    The  crop  reduction  iwas  large  in 
Canada,  with  present  estimates  placing  the  wheat  harvest  this  year  at 
about  60  percent  of  the  1956  crop. 

Total  wheat  production  in  North  America  this  year  was  82  percent  of 
the  production  last  year.    The  sharp  reduction  in  Canada  was  caused  mainly 
by  extremely  dry  weather  during  the  growing  season  over  wide  areas  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  especially  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.    Damage  from 
hail  was  heavy  in  parts  of  the  west  and  excessive  moisture  caused  con- 
siderable losses  in  parts  of  Manitoba.    Wheat  yields  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  averaged  only  17.1  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  the  high  yields 
of  25.2  bushels  last  year.    The  preliminary  forecast  of  360  million  bushels 
was  based  on  conditions  as  of  August  15  and  assumed  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  and  harvesting  season. 

Production  in  the  United  States,  as  estimated  at  923  million  bushels 
was  harvested  from  the  smallest  acreage  in  more  than  50  years.    High  yields 
brought  production  within  7  percent  of  the  1956  harvest.    The  estimated 
yields  of  21, k  bushels  per  acre  are  the  highest  of  record.    The  crop  is 
made  up  of  690  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  233  of  all  spring. 
Durum  is  reported  at  ^0.5  million  bushels,  slightly  above  last  year's  crop 
and  more  than  a  third  above  average. 

Rye  production  in  North  America  is  slightly  above  the  1956  crop  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  the  United  States. 


( continued  on  page  27) 
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Wheat  production  in  Europe  is  the  largest  of  record,  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary estimates.    The  total  for  Western  Europe  is  about  1.^-3  billion  bushels 
compared  with  1.21  billion  last  year.    An  acreage  increase  of  about  11  percent 
and  higher  yields  for  the  area  as  a  whole  account  for  the  large  outturn.  Record 
harvests  were  reported  for  a  number  of  countries,  but  the  largest  increase  from 
the  1956  crop  is  in  France  where  the  estimated  1957  crop  of  3^5  million  bushels 
is  60  percent  above  the  very  small  harvest  in  that  country  last  year. 

Production  is  also  larger  in  the  Danube  Basin  and  Central  European  countries. 
An  increase  of  about  10  percent  over  the  poor  1956  crop  is  the  result  of  higher 
yields,  with  acreage  estimated  to  be  moderately  below  the  1956  acreage.    This  is 
an  important  area  for  rye  and  the  1957  production  is  estimated  at  h^O  million 
bushels,  about  5  percent  above  the  1956  total.    Rye  production  in  Western  Europe 
is  estimated  at  280  million  bushels,  little  change  from  the  1956  total. 

Another  large  wheat  acreage  increase  was  reported  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  drought  over  large  parts  of  southern  and  eastern  regions,  including  a 
considerable  part  of  the  so-called  new  lands,  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  yields. 
It  now  appears  that  over-all  wheat  production  will  be  below  the  record  level  of 
1956  despite  the  acreage  expansion.    Weather  conditions  were  more  favorable  in 
the  principal  rye  producing  regions  and  the  1957  rye  production  may  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1956. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia  is  tentatively  estimated  to  be  larger  than  in  1956. 
Record  yields  resulted  in  record  harvests  for  a  number  of  countries  of  the  Near 
East  including  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Syria.    Near-record  crops  were  reported  for  India 
and  Pakistan  mainly  because  of  increased  acreage.    Production  in  Turkey  turned 
out  much  better  than  early  season  forecasts  and  the  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated 
somewhat  above  the  1956  outturn  and  also  well  above  average.    Rye  production  was 
also  up  in  Turkey,  with  both  acreage  and  yields  above  the  1956  figures.  Turkey 
is  the  only  rye  producing  country  of  any  importance  in  the  area. 

In  Africa  the  wheat  crop  was  smaller  than  in  1956.    Considerably  smaller 
crops  are  reported  for  Algeria  and  Morocco,  and  those  reductions  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  decline.    Production  in  Egypt  is  about  the  same  as  in  1956.    Rye  is 
of  no  significance  in  the  area. 

It  is  early  in  the  season  for  reliable  information  on  prospects  for  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.    Preliminary  reports  on  the  crop  recently  seeded  in  South 
America  indicate  generally  good  conditions.    In  Argentina,  the  principal  pro- 
ducer of  the  area,  the  condition  is  described  as  good  to  excellent.    The  first 
official  estimate  places  seeded  acreage  10  percent  below  the  acreage  seeded  for 
the  1956  crop.    No  information  is  yet  available  on  the  level  of  rye  acreage,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  normally  used  as  pasture  and  only  approximately  a  third 
of  the  seeded  acreage  developed  for  grain. 

Conditions  in  Australia  have  been  unfavorable  for  the  wheat  crop  and  the 
outturn  may  be  almost  as  small  as  the  poor  crop  harvested  last  year.  Widespread 
drought  during  the  normal  seeding  period  and  part  of  the  growing  season  inter- 
fered with  seeding  and  development  of  the  crop.    Rye  is  of  little  importance  in 
Australia. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 
AREA  HARVESTED 


Average  Average 

Crop   :  1935/39 :1&5A9  :  1953    : • 195U    :    1955  :  1956: 

-Million  Acres  


Wheat  6/  i 

!  Ii07: 

U6l 

:     1x76  : 

:     48! : 

Rye     ZJ      6/  : 
Breadgrains /(sub-total)  : 

i  101. 

106: 

89: 

88: 

'  J$ 1 

78: 

526 ! 

513: 

553: 

&9: 

i     559  : 

:  559: 

>       04  • 

.       top  . 

268* 

*-}  cUL  iv>Jr  i 

n  7 

in  • 

1^6  ■ 

Oats  i 

s  128: 

130 : 

132 

:     127  : 

:  123: 

Corn  i 

223: 

215: 

222: 

225 

:      250  . 

:  262: 

o  T  T"\  o     1  C"  1  "4~         ill   1  4 

r  eeu  ura-Utis   ^5UD»T/OT<ai/  < 

404 

454  • 

4(P» 

40  ( 

<li  • 
t>±J  . 

dot*. 

Cotton  ! 

:  8l.li 

:  60.3: 

80.5: 

79.3 

:    81.U  : 

78.9: 

"TVVh  a  r»r»n      ?/  < 

7  6< 

7  c;« 

u  »p  • 

Beet  Sugar  , 

:  8.3 

:  8.0: 

11.3: 

11.7! 

:    12.1  . 

12.8: 

Cane  Sugar ,  Centrifugal  « 

n.a. 

:  n.a: 

n.a.: 

n.a.: 

>    n.a.  : 

i    n.a. : 

Sugar,  Centrifugal,  all 

:  n.a. 

5  n.a; 

n.a.: 

n.a. 

:    n.a.  : 

:  n.a.: 

Sugar,  Non-centrifugal 

:  n.a. 

:  n.a: 

n.a.: 

n.a. 

:    n.a.  . 

:  n.a.: 

Potatoes   2/  ; 

:  29.2, 

!  26.2: 

28.9: 

31.6 

:    25.6  : 

1  25.9: 

Dry  Edible  Beans    [[/  i 

i  10.2. 

1  12.7: 

13.5: 

111. 6: 

:    I4.6  . 

\  I4.6: 

Dry  Peas   %J  : 

:  1.0. 

!  1.3: 

1.1: 

.9 

:     1.1  ! 

1.2: 

Garbanzos  : 

!  20.0 

i  22.8: 

21.7: 

22.3. 

i    27.3  ! 

i  n.a.: 

Flaxseed  ! 

19.6 

:  17.6: 

16.7: 

18.0. 

:    18.1  i 

!  23.7: 

Soybeans    2/  ! 

:  29.0i 

!  32.6: 

39.7: 

1|2.8. 

•>    44.3  : 

:  49.0: 

Peanuts  2/ 

:  22.3. 

i  27.0: 

28.1: 

31.9- 

:    32.5  i 

:  34.2: 

Total  Area  Shown  : 

:  1U60.3' 

5    I4I7.O:  15U3.0:  1558.1: 

:1601. 0  i 

1602.4 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  years  shown  refer  to  years  of  harvest  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  countries.    Harvests  of  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  immediately  follow;  thus, 
the  crops  harvested  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  1956  are  combined  with  Southern 
Hemisphere  harvests  which  begin  late  in  1956  and  end  in  the  first  half  of  1957. 
1/  Converted  by  weight  and  feeding  value.    2/  Year  beginning  January  1.    ^/  32 
countries  only:    North  America,  Europe  excluding  USSR,  Japan  and  South  American 
countries,    y  25  countries  only.    $/  15  countries  only.    Excludes  Mainland  China, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  producer.  6/  Does  not  include  revisions  made  in 
breadgrains  report  in  this  (Sept.)  issue. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 
PRODUCTION 


Average  Average 

Crop  :    Unit       :  1935/39 :19li5A9:  1953    :  195U    j  1955    :  1956  : 


Wheat  6/  i 
Rye     6/  : 
Rice  ~~  i 
Barley  : 
Oats  i 
Corn  ! 

Bushels  ! 

>  it  . 

100#  Bagss 

:  Bushels  : 
tt 

>  it  j 

6102  i 
1732  : 
3706  i 
:  2377  : 

I436U  ! 

1  U775  j 

5910  : 
:  1530  ! 
i  3519  i 
i  2180  : 

•  < 
>  < 

.  5290  J 

7h65  : 
•  LU70  j 
:  I4206  : 
:  2830  : 

5855 

:  7000  : 
l  1530  : 
:  U005  : 
1  2855  : 
:  U190  : 
:  5635  : 

:  7U05  : 
:  Hi80  : 
:  1*261  : 
:  3095  : 
:  1*1*1*5  : 
:  6285  : 

i  7595 
:  1385 
14*18 
3295 

U250 
6615 

Feed  Grains  : 
Feed  Grains  Equiv.  : 
to  Corn    1/  ! 

:  Sh.  Tn.  ! 
i  it       ii  . 

261  : 
\    2U6  i 

:    263  : 
250  : 

:    297  : 
-    282  : 

i  293 
:    278  : 

:    321  . 
305  : 

:  332 
316 

uox,x>on  < 
Tobacco    2/  i 
Beet  Sugar 
Cane  Sugar,  Cent. 

\  rales  : 

:  Pounds 

!  Sh.  Tn.  : 
•  ii  ti 

>  "3T  7 
J5J-.  f 

:  6619  : 
:  11.8: 

►  16.8: 

:  25.7: 
6931  : 
:  9.U: 
18.0: 

:  39.1 
:  7658  . 
'     17  Jr 
•  2h.l 

•}R  A 
:      j>o  .o 

!  8087 

:  16.2 
:  25.3 

>         "30   7 . 

:  8391  : 
:  17.6: 
:  25.6 

•        iR  0 
►       JO  »d 

:  81*28 

17.3 
t  26.9 

ougar,  ijsnt.  an 

•  ti  ii 

OR  < 

i  27.14^ 

1*1.5 

>  1.00 

Sugar,  Non-cent. 

5.5 

:  6.0. 

:  6.1* 

:  6.6' 

:  6.7 

:  6.8 

Potatoes    2/  1 
Dry  Edible  Beans  k/ 
Dry  Peas  $/ 
Garbanzos  "  : 

>  100#  Bags! 
»    n  ii 

.    ii  ii 

.ii         ii  , 

:  3282 
:  61.8 

:  1.1.3: 
102  : 

!  2803  : 
:  67.1: 
:      Hi  .3: 
103  : 

3iil0 
:  78.8 
:  ll.ii 
125.0. 

:  368O 
:  86.7 
:  11.3 
:  139.7. 

i  31U3  : 
:  89.1 
:  12.9 

!  135.8 

.  3397 
:  83.7 
:     13. U 
;  n.a. 

Flaxseed  i 
Soybeans  i 
Peanuts  in  shell  2/  : 
Cottonseed  i 

!  Bushels  ! 
•  11 

:  Sh.  Tn.  i 
>    ii      ii  . 

133.5. 
►  U63.7: 
t  9.6. 
15.3- 

128.$! 
1  551.3: 
:  10.8: 

11.9i 

\  115.6: 
\  651.9 
11.5: 
18.5: 

:  119.li 
:  717.7 
:  12.1: 
:  18.6: 

!  126.0 
:  768.2. 
:  12.5: 
•  18.9: 

i  167.3 
:  851i.O 
:  12.6 
:  18.8 

Apples  i 
Pears  i 
Grapes  j 
Oranges  : 
Grapefruit  j 
Lemons  j 

.  Bushels  ! 

!        "  ' 

i  Sh.  Tn.  : 
:  Boxes  i 

>  11  4 

>  it  , 

I    1*62  i 
:    117  i 
!  33.9: 
20U.9: 
!  31.9: 
:  23.2, 

:    U09  : 
s    131  : 
:  29.1: 
s  257.2: 
:  56.6: 
:  26.1: 

:    560  ! 
t    166  : 
\  38.6: 
3lili.O: 
'  52.8: 
33.0: 

602  i 
:    158  i 
'  39.5: 
352.1< 
U7.o; 
31.7' 

!  553  ! 

166  1 
38.5: 

'   3li7.5  = 

•  50.2: 

•  31.3 ! 

:  627 
i  I63 

n.a. 
-  351.6 
!  li9.3 

35.9 

Cacao  Beans  ; 
Coffee  ! 
Tea  l 
Hops  < 

i  Pounds  j 
:  Bags  132#i 
i  Pounds  s 

1581  i 
Ul.6; 

n.a.  : 

:  1516  \ 
:  36.9: 
:  IO83  : 
:    n.a.  '• 

•  1623  : 

iili.O: 

•  1301  : 

150.2: 

:  1812  ! 
:  U2.2: 
:  Hilil  : 
:  Hi3.6: 

1829  : 
50.3: 
:  11*79  J 
13li.6i 

2033 
ii6.3 
n.a. 
126.3 

Footnotes:    See  Table  on  Area  Harvested. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


PRODUCTION 


Average  Average 
Unit  : 1935/39 :19l+5/l+9s  1953 


1951+  :    1955  *  1956 


—  -  -  -  Thousands 


:Sh.  Tn.:  U7U 
:  M  ■  :  1*216 
:  "  "  :  1790 
.  «     n  .  2785 


Prunes    1/  :Sh.  Tn.: 

Raialns  2/  (and  currents)    :  "    n  : 

Almonds  1/  2/shelled  7/ 
Filberts  l/unshelled 
Walnuts  y    un  she  lied 

Castor  Beans 
Rape seed 
Sesame  Seed  2/ 
Sunflower  Seed 

Cottonseed  Oil 
Linseed  Oil 
Soybean  Oil 
Peanut  Oil 
Olive  Oil 
Palm  Oil 
Palm  Kernel  Oil 
Coconut  Oil 
Lard 

Tallow,  and  greases 


279.1:  229.8 
623.6:  538.6 

78 .1+:  90. h 
118.6:  122.0 
127.0:  122.2 


221.^:  209    :  183    *  212 

6U2    :  559  579.2:  627.3 

101.3:  91+.3*  61.5:  71.3 

115.9:  171+.9:  126.7:  197.2 

105.9:  126.0:  1U9.3:  157.1+ 


Edible  vegetable  oils  6/ 
Palm  Oils 
Industrial  Oils 
Animal  Fats  (inc.  butter) 
Marine  Oils 

All  fats  &  Oils  (excludes 
tallow  and  greases)  6/ 

Abaca 

Henequen  2/ 
Jute  1/ 
Sisal  2/ 


1390 
111+5 
1355 
1665 
968 
1090 

i+oo 
2135 

*  1592 

:  6720 
:  3655 
:  2900 
:  9330 
t  1055 

:  23660 


1+92 
I+896 
1765 
3695 

1220 
1100 
1615 
1880 

907 
1000 

335 
1620 
3098 
2018 

*7165 
:2975 
:2985 
:8520 
:  595 


:  567 

:  5226 

x  1915 

:  1+5*0 

:  2025 

:  990 

:  1905 

:  2005 

t  1285 

»  1320 

t  l+5o 

:  2U+0 

:  3980 

1  2785 

:  9010 

:  391+0 

:  3015 
: 10510 

s  930 


537 
5291 
1955 
1+1+30 

1965 
995 
2100 
2100 

1050 

1355 

1+70 
2300 

1*088 
2720 


:  9016 
:  U163 
t  3006 
: 10755 
:  1055 


522 
6088 
1805 
5281 

2055 
1085 
2250 
2180 

7  58 
1335 

l+5o 
2320 

1+295 
2980 

t  9165 
:  U1U5 
:  33UO 
: 11105 
.  1035 


:  523 

:  6112 

:  2038 

:  551+1+ 

:  2000 

:  1U60 

:  2500 

:  221+5 

t  1075 

t  1330 

t  hlO 

1  21+70 

8  1+1+60 

1  311+0 

t  9885 

:  1+308 

:  37l{2 
:lli+90 

:  1055 


Pound 
n 
n 
n 


t  387 

.  21+7 

:  31+22 
:  507 


:  27995    : 28790  :30l*80 


:  251 
:  26a 

:  3U02 

•  923 


*  266 

:  266 

:  10+77 

:  1038 


:  297 
:  267 
:  1+651 

*  1095 


Oil  production  from  vegetable  oilseeds  relates  to  year  in  which  seed  was  produced 
and  not  necessarily  when  oil  was  extracted;  for  other  oils  production  relates  to 
calendar  year0 

1/  Harvests  of  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  combined  with  those  of  Southern  Hemis- 
phere which  follow. 

2/  Includes  U.  S.  unshelled  divided  by  2. 
3/  Year  beginning  January  1. 
y  191+6-50 
5/  191+7-51 

6/  Group  totals  do  not  include  revisions  since  March  issue  in  Olive  Oil  and  Iard0 
jj  Does  not  include  revisions  made  in  nut  reports  in  this  (Sept.)  issue. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


NUMBER  OF  LIVESTOCK 


Kind 


Average 
;  Unit:  1936/1*0 


Average 


1953 


1951*    :  1955 


1956 


Millions 


Cattle  y 

Milk  Cows  (18  countries) 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Mules  and  Asses  \J 
Water  Buffalo  J/ 
Chickens  (20  countries) 


Head 
n 
rt 
n 
ti 
ii 
ii 
ii 


755 

781*: 

878 

:  899! 

i  912: 

928 

6U. 

n.a.: 

63 

:  63: 

63: 

n.a. 

293: 

2U5: 

3U8 

:  352: 

:  371: 

381 

7U8. 

715: 

8U6 

:  861;: 

878: 

899 

96 

75: 

76 

:  75: 

71*: 

n.a. 

51: 

n.a.: 

52 

:  52 

•  51: 

n.a. 

76: 

n.a. : 

76; 

s  77: 

77: 

n.a. 

801  s 

777:7/ 

833 

i  987: 

1008: 

1022 

2/y 


2/. 


PRODUCTION  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 


Millions 


Product 

Beef  &  Veal  (1^2  countries) : Pound 
Pork  (excluding  lard)         :  " 
Mutton, Lamb, &  Goat(l*2    »  ):  » 


Average 

193l*/38 

33,052 
28,561* 
6,632 


35,359:     la,U80:  hh,176:  1*5,1*36:  17,913 
26,270:     31,686:  32,352:  35,U27:  36,61^ 
6,625:       7,082:    7,115:    7,1*69:  7,1*17 


Total  Meat  8/ 


Wool 

Milk 

Buttef~T36  countries) 
Cheese  (2li  countries) 
Eggs  (26  countries) 


r!3 


68,671:       68,751:     80,801:  8U,2U2:  88,860:  92,1*82 

9j    lt,020:        3,910:       h,k9$:    1*,560:    li,7l*0:  U,965 
532,000:  n.a.:    600,000 :6l2,000:6o6,000:6l8,000 

6,572:        5,330:       6,170:    6,Ul7:    6,265:  6,1*16 
3,527:        3,911;:       5,198  :    5,565  :    5,300  :  5,1*5U 
11/87, 263 :12/107,1*52 : 7/127, 1*10 : 133,  930 : 136, 28U  :139,1*97 


Number  of  livestock  relates  to  census  data  or  estimates  during  year  shown  except  that 
data  for  period  October  to  December  are  included  in  the  following  year  for  comparison 
and  totals. 


i 
l 


Includes  water  buffalo  where  important. 
17  countries 
1931* -38  average 
Data  from  FAO 

Excludes  Brazil,  Netherlands  and  Peru 
Excludes  West  Germany  and  Brazil 
Excludes  Brazil 

Includes  horsemeat  in  addition  to  other  types  shown 

1936-1*0 

All  types 

Excludes  Brazil  and  Peru 
Excludes  Peru 


The  Commodity  Summaries  in  this  monthly  supplementary  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  are  part  of  a  series  of  reports  on  World  Crop  and 
Livestock  Production  and  Trade  which  are  released  according  to  a 
schedule  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 

The  country  data  are  prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments;  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and 
other  United  States  representatives  abroad;  results  of  office  research 
and  other  information.  The  Summaries  of  Production  have  been  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and 
Livestock  Statistics. 
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